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Colombia and Fund Agree on New Par Value 


While the National Congress concluded its considera- 
tion of a new fiscal and economic law, the Colombian 
Central Bank consulted with the Fund on those provisions 
of the law relating to exchange rates and exchange con- 
trols. Approval was requested for the devaluation of 
the peso from 1.74999 pesos to the U.S. dollar to 1.94998. 
The devaluation is equivalent to 10.256 per cent. This 
is slightly more than the limit of 10 per cent to which 
the Fund cannot object under Article IV, 5 (c) (i); the 
change therefore falls under Article IV, 5 (c) (ii). On 
December 17, the Fund communicated its concurrence to 
Colombia. 

The new and more realistic parity will apply to the 
bulk of exports, to government imports, and to some in- 
visibles. The new law eliminates the premium of 10 
centavos per U.S. dollar authorized for major export 
products by the decrees of last June, one of the features 


ERP Countries Abolish Visa Requirements 


The requirement that tourists possess passport visas 
has been abolished by nine of the countries participating 
in the European Recovery Program: Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switz- 
erland, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Travel groups in 
France, Eire, and Portugal are reported to be urging 
similar action. Elimination of the visa requirement is 
part of a program to stimulate tourist travel, particularly 
from the United States to Europe, to help balance Europe’s 
accounts with the Western Hemisphere. In the period 
1920-40, about $8 billion was spent abroad by U.S. resi- 
dents, or more than half the U.S. export surplus to 
Europe in those years. 

Progress has also been made in removing some other 
frontier barriers which grew during the late 1930’s and 
after World War II. A total of 126 bilateral agreements 
have been made between participating ERP countries in 
order to minimize restrictions covering the entry, stay, 
and exit of tourists. The U.S. Congress has lifted the 
15 per cent tax for U.S. transportation outside North 
America and has raised the customs exemption on articles 
purchased for personal use from the earlier limit of $100 
to the present figure of $400, wholesale value. 

Source: Economic Cooperation Administration, Press Re- 
lease, Washington, D. C., December 13, 1948. 







of the system opposed by the Fund. The exchange taxes 
on imports are retained though at somewhat modified 
rates, the exact level of which is not known as yet; they 
are estimated at 10 per cent, 16 per cent, and 29 per 
cent for Categories 1, 2, and 3, respectively, instead of 
14, 20, and 30 per cent. This will have the effect of 
reducing the pressure on foreign exchange reserves. The 
licensing and quantitative control systems remain in 
effect, and the exchange certificate system continues to 
apply to minor exports, to gold, and to certain invisibles. 
Colombia and the Fund will continue consultations 
with a view to the adoption of measures in the financial 
and monetary field designed to lead toward further uni- 
fication, simplification, and strengthening of the exchange 
system. 
Source: International Monetary Fund, Press Release, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1948. 





EUROPE 


French Unofficial Exchange Rates 


A trend toward higher unofficial rates for foreign 
currencies has been observed in France for several weeks, 
substantially increasing the discrepancy between black 
market and official rates. The dollar reached 530 francs 
on December 15, while the legal free market rate fluctu- 
ated around 318. Similar discrepancies are shown for 
those currencies officially quoted at the beginning of 
each month according to the exchange reform of October 
17, 1948. Because of the relative stability of the free 
market, the official quotations—based on the average 
free market rate of the dollar—have not been changed 
since the system became effective in October, but black 
market rates have risen sharply. The pound was recently 
quoted at more than 1,500 francs on the black market 
while on November 1 it was only 1,300 francs. The 
official parity of the pound since October has been 
1,062 francs. 

Among possible explanations of recent developments, 
the following have been reported: (a) A new tax system, 
which will increase controls, is expected to be voted 
before January 1, 1949. Tax evaders, desiring to escape 
new forms of control, make large purchases of gold, thus 
causing a rise in its price. Any rise in the price of gold 
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is immediately reflected in the rates for foreign cur- 
rencies. (b) The feeling that inflation is not yet under 
control is widespread. The press and even official declara- 
tions have emphasized the recent difficulties in eliminat- 
ing completely the prospective budget deficit as a source 
of inflation in 1949. (c) There is also a feeling that 
social unrest—as evidenced by the recent coal strike—is 
not yet overcome. (d) Foreign franc holdings are re- 
ported to have been recently liquidated against gold or 
foreign currencies. (e) A decrease in the unofficial supply 
of gold (from Switzerland) may have taken place 
recently. 
Sources: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
December 14, 1948; The Wall Street Journal, 
New York, N. Y., December 15, 1948. 


Payment Difficulties Between 
France and Belgium 


A strike of about 50,000 Belgian borderworkers—in 
progress since December 14 and threatening the complete 
stoppage of cotton mills in northern France—was caused 
by a decision of the French Government to limit payment 
in Belgian francs to only one half of the wages paid to the 
Belgian workers; the second half was to be accumulated 
in French francs or spent in France. This action was 
taken because of continued payment difficulties between 
the two countries, France running a high adverse balance 
on current account. As a result of a limited French 
import program, trade proper has been rather favorable 
to France. But invisibles have given Belgium an over- 
all surplus, with borderworkers’ remittances averaging 
Bfr 200 billion a month (roughly $5 million). Official 
tourist receipts by France, which have decreased recently 
despite the system under which travelers’ checks can be 
exchanged at favorable rates, have offset only a small 
part of invisible payments due by France, such as debt 
amortization, borderworkers’ remittances, and Antwerp 
harbor dues. Payment difficulties between the two coun- 
tries had been eased in the third quarter by an ECA 
allocation to France of Bfr 660 million ($15 million), 
but, even with this allocation, accounts were not expected 
to be completely balanced. The Mixed Commission which 
met on August 8 forecast that balance would be attained 
in the third quarter only if Bfr 672 million (roughly $15 
million) of new import permits were issued by France. 
Even with this limitation, about Bfr 90 million, repre- 
senting a French debt in arrears for transit charges, was 
excluded from the third quarter accounts because of lack 
of financing. 

Further difficulties have arisen in the fourth quarter 
as the new rate for the Belgian franc has raised the 
problem of a new adjustment for wages paid in francs to 
the Belgian workers. Difficulties which had already 
arisen following the exchange reform of January 1948 
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were solved in February by the decision to grant to the 
Belgians a 25 per cent rise in wages. 


Sources: Centre National du Commerce Exterieur, Mon- 
iteur Officiel du Commerce et de Industrie, 
Paris, France, October 21, 1948; Le Monde, 
Paris, France, December 14, 1948. 


Anglo-Scandinavian Financial Agreements 


The arrangements which are to govern Anglo-Swedish 
trade and financial relations during 1949 involve three 
specific modifications of the present arrangements. Under 
the monetary agreements of 1945 and 1947, each country 
agreed to hold up to £5 million or its equivalent in the 
other’s currency, any balances above this being convert- 
ible into gold, but in 1949 neither country will exercise 
its right to claim gold from the other. Secondly, agree- 
ment has been reached “on the use by Sweden of her 
blocked sterling balances to assist her in financing her 
trade with the United Kingdom in 1949,” Finally, there 
is an agreement “on certain relaxations in regard to 
sterling payments between Sweden and third countries.” 
The Times understands this to refer to the administrative 
restrictions which have been applied in varying. degrees 
to sterling transactions between most of the countries in 
the transferable account group. The chief restriction has 
been a U.K. Treasury requirement for adequate notice 
of any contemplated transaction which was unusually 
large or involved a departure from the established pattern. 

Visible trade between the U.K. and Sweden was valued 
at over £81 million during the first nine months of 1948, 
with a balance of over £7 million in favor of the U.K. 
The U.K. will import a substantially increased volume of 
Swedish goods in 1949, but the balance of payments posi- 
tion of Sweden will nevertheless not permit her to issue 
import licenses for U.K. goods at the same rate as in 1948. 

Trade and financial talks with Norway have also been 
concluded in London. Norway’s sterling expenditure is 
estimated as exceeding sterling receipts during 1949, but 
the flow of trade from the U.K. should be no less than in 
1948. It was agreed that during the life of the existing 
monetary agreement, which expires in November 1950, 
neither country would require settlement in gold of bal- 
ances above the agreed limit. The obligation of the Nor- 
wegian Government to maintain minimum sterling bal- 
ances of £20 million would also lapse. 

Sources: The Times, London, England, December 1’, 
1948; The Financial Times, London, England, 
December 17 and 18, 1948. 


New Director for Sveriges Riksbank 


The Director of Sveriges Riksbank (the National Bank 
of Sweden), Mr. Ivar R. Rooth, who had held that posi- 
tion since 1929, has resigned in protest against the Swed: 
ish Government’s present financial policy. In his letter 
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of resignation, Mr. Rooth stated that in September 1947 
he had suggested that the Bank stop supporting the bond 
market through bond purchases (see this News Survey, 
Vol. I, No..25, December 16, 1948, p. 198). In July this 
year he had expressed the same opinion to the Governors 
of the Bank, and also had suggested that the interest rate 
be raised by 4% per cent. Mr. Klas Erik Book, 39 years 
old, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Rooth. Mr. Béék 
has served as Deputy Director for the Bank in the past, 
and more recently as head of the Commerce Section of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Director of the Bank 
is appointed by Parliament and not by the Government. 
Sources: Norges Handels og Sjofartstidende, Oslo, Nor- 
way, December 6, 1948; The American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange, Inc., Radiogram fran 
Sverige, New York, N. Y., December 13, 1948. 


Italy Concludes Agreement with Russia 


A commercial treaty between Italy and the U.S.S.R. 
was signed on December 11 calling for the most-favored- 
nation clause in only certain fields, such as taxation; for 
the rest, the two countries merely promise “reciprocally 
benevolent treatment” with regard to their respective 
goods. Two protocols, each to last three years, cover the 
exchange of about $30 million worth of merchandise 
yearly. The U.S.S.R. will furnish mainly foodstuffs, oil, 
and raw materials; Italy will provide machinery and fin- 
ished products. Payments arising from commercial trans- 
actions will be carried out through two clearing accounts, 
one in Italy and one in Russia, both in Italian lira. Nego- 
tiations for concluding an agreement began four months 
ago when an Italian mission was sent to Moscow. 

Most issues outstanding between the two countries as a 
result of the Peace Treaty were also settled at the same 
time. Under the Treaty, Italy had agreed to deliver 
to the Russians 33 warships, and to make reparation pay- 
ments of $100 million. Delivery of the ships will begin 
January 15, 1949, and will be carried out in five install- 
ments. The Russians have agreed to Italy’s request that 
she discharge part of her reparation obligations through 
the surrender of all Italian assets located in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary. These assets belonged primarily 
to Italian insurance and oil companies, and had already 
been expropriated by the Governments of the countries 
concerned. Their value, which should be around $60 
million, will be appraised by special mixed committees. 
The remainder of the reparations will come out of Italy’s 
current production. In principle, the raw materials 
should be supplied by Russia. 


Source: Economic News from Italy, New York, N. Y., 
December 16, 1948. 


German Exports Increasing 


The trade balance of the U.S.-British Zone of Germany 
showed a deficit of $684 million in the first nine months 
of the current year. Exports were $397 million, while 
imports reached $1,081 million, of which $771 million 
were Category A imports (financed entirely by Allied 
appropriations), and $310 million Category B (commer- 
cial) imports. Since monthly export values have recently 
exceeded an average of $60 million, exports for the year 
1948 may reach $600 million, compared with only $222 
million in 1947. Despite this improvement, the trade 
deficit in 1948 will be larger than last year because im- 
ports (which amounted to $727 million in 1947) have 
also increased greatly. 

Coal exports this year, as in 1947, have made up 
half of the total export value. Timber exports have de- 
clined from 17.5 per cent of the total in 1947 to 5.5 per 
cent in 1948, while the share of manufactured products 
has been increasing; the most important exports of manu- 
factures were textiles ($30 million), machinery, includ- 
ing locomotives and ships ($29 million), chemicals ($17 
million), iron and steel, including scrap ($15 million). 
Exports have been directed mainly to ERP countries (89 
per cent of the total), of which Belgium-Luxembourg ab- 
sorbed the largest share ($62 million), followed by the 
United Kingdom ($59 million) , France ($54 million), the 
Netherlands ($53 million), and Austria ($34 million). 
Sources: Office of Military Government for Germany 

(U.S.), Report of the Military Governor, Statis- 
tical Annex, September 1948; Rhein-Neckar- 
Zeitung, Heidelberg, Germany, November 10, 
1948; New York Herald Tribune, Paris, France, 
December 8, 1948. 


Unification of Czechoslovak Indirect Taxes 


On November 30, the Czechoslovak Government 
adopted a proposal for a Bill introducing a general tax. 
Its objective is to replace the present system of numerous 
indirect taxes, and to simplify the existing tax structure 
as well as to regulate consumption. This general tax will 
not only replace all existing indirect taxes but will also 
make it unnecessary to maintain the price equalization 
fund. 

Moreover, the Bill provides that the tax will be assessed 
and collected at one source—from the final producer or 
the primary importer. This differs from the present sys- 
tem under which, for example, the turnover tax is collect- 
ed in three steps (from producers, wholesalers, and retail 
merchants). Under the new bill, exceptions will be made 
for some goods, e.g., textiles, for which wholesalers will 
be assessed. All goods subject to the general tax, together 
with the respective tax rates, will be listed in a tax register 
to be published by the Ministry of Finance, in agreement 
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with the Central Planning Office as to goods to be included 

and the rates to be charged. 

Source: Hospodar, Prague, Czechoslovakia, December 2, 
1948. 


Remodeling of Polish Budget 


The Council of Ministers in Poland approved on Decem- 
ber 11 the proposed financial law for 1949 to be presented 
to the Parliament. According to this law, the investment 
budget, which in other years has been excluded from the 
ordinary budget, will be merged with the latter. Also, 
unlike previous years, investments will be financed not 
by credits alone but almost entirely by Government grants. 

The proposed budget is based on the assumption that 
prices and wages will be stable. Investment expenditures 
in 1949 are estimated at 290 billion zlotys, compared with 
216 billion provided for in 1948. 


Source: Polish Research and Information Service, 


Biuletyn, New York, N. Y., December 13, 1948. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Egypt's Exports of Cotton to U.S. 


The U. S. Bureau of Customs reported that 44 million 
pounds of long staple cotton, 1-1/8 inches or more but less 
than 1-11/16 inches in staple length, were imported from 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan between September 
20 and December 4. This cotton is chargeable to the 
quotas established by the President of the United States 
on September 5, 1939. 


Sources: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
December 10, 1948; U. S. Treasury Department, 
Press Release, Washington, D. C., December 15, 
1948. 


Turkey’s 1949 Budget Estimates 


According to the 1949 budget estimates now under 
discussion by the National Assembly (see this News 
Survey, Vol. I, No. 18, October 28, 1948, p. 145), ex- 
penditures will be LT 172 million ($61 million), or 11 
per cent, above the original appropriations of 1948. But 
since expenditures in 1948 were increased to LT 1,339 
($478 million) by supplementary appropriations, mainly 
for national defense, the increase is actually only LT 76 
million ($27 million), or 6 per cent. The increase in 
1949 over 1948 results primarily from larger appropri- 
ations for national defense (22 per cent), education (66 
per cent), and capital expenditures (31 per cent). The 
capital items, which include public works and contribu- 
tions to state enterprises totaling LT 151 million ($54 
million) , represent about 10 per cent of total expenditures. 
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Revenue is to be increased primarily by raising the 
rate of the road tax and instituting a new luxury tax. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 


merce Weekly, Washington, D. C., November 22, 
1948. 


New Exchange Regulations In 
Syria and Lebanon 


The Lebanese Government has introduced new ex- 
change regulations requiring exporters and other recip- 
ients of foreign exchange quoted by the Exchange Control 
Office to surrender ten per cent of their receipts at the 
official rate. The remainder may be disposed of in the 
free market, to which official recognition has thus been 
given. Alternatively, recipients are authorized to use 
their entire earnings for authorized imports. Certain 
commercial companies “having contracts with the state” 
must, however, sell eighty per cent of the foreign ex- 
change that they bring to Lebanon at the official rate. 
Dealings in French francs remain subject to existing 
regulations while dealings in foreign exchange not 
quoted by the Foreign Exchange Office, as well as trans- 
actions in notes and coins, are exempt from regulation. 

Following the publication of the Lebanese decree, the 
Syrian Government raised the proportion of foreign ex- 
change which exporters and other recipients of foreign 
exchange are allowed to dispose of in the free market 
to the same proportion allowed by the Lebanese regula- 
tion. 

Sources: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
November 20, 1948; Decree of the Syrian 
Government, Damascus, Syria, November 22, 
1948; La Revue d’Egypte Economique et Finan- 
ciere, Cairo, Egypt, November 27, 1948. 


Monetary and Exchange Developments 
In Iraq 


For the third year in succession the Iraq Currency 
Board reports a contraction in notes in circulation. For 
the year ended March 31, 1948, the contraction amounted 
to ID 4.2 million, compared with ID 2.4 million in the 
previous year. Moreover, there was a further fall in bank 
deposits. Demand for high value notes for hoarding 
purposes continues strong. 

Trading activity has declined, with retail sales falling 
to 50 per cent of the 1947 level. The domestic money 
market is so depressed that even holders of first-class 
paper cannot discount their notes at 24 per cent. 

The adverse trade balance during the first four months 
of 1948 amounted to ID12 million and forced the 
Government to reimpose comprehensive import controls. 
As a result of the troubled situation in the Middle East, 
the foreign trade position has deteriorated further in 
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recent months to an all-time low, despite the advent of 
the crop season. 

While the sterling assets of the Iraq Currency Board 
are declining, the hard currency situation of Iraq is 
relatively strong. The sum of $22 million allocated to 
the Iraqi Government for the year 1948-49 by virtue of 
the Anglo-Iraqi Financial Agreement remains intact, and 
the unused amount from last year’s allocation is approxi- 
mately $6 million. The Government intends to earmark 
its dollar holdings for liberal development projects. 
Sources: The Iraq Times, Baghdad, Iraq, October 8, 
1948; U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 6, 1948; The Financial Times, London, 
England, December 7, 1948. 


FAR EAST 
Pakistan-Yugoslavia Trade Agreement 


A draft of a trade agreement between Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia has been concluded, but final decision has 
been postponed pending clarification of the specifications 
for wooden ties for railways to be supplied by Yugo- 
slavia. Pakistan will export jute and cotton in exchange. 
Source: The Eastern Economist, New Delhi, India, 


December 10, 1948. 


China’s Trade with U.S. 





China had a trade surplus of $1.6 million with the 
United States in October. Exports of $11.1 million were 
$2.4 million greater than in September, while imports 
from the U. S., at $9.5 million, showed an increase of 
$1.8 million. Although imports included ECA aid, they 
were little more than one third of the average for the 
first half of the year. On the other hand, exports were 
about 20 per cent higher than the January-June average. 
Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
December 16, 1948. 


Siam‘s Rubber Exports 


Siam’s total dollar receipts from rubber in the first 
nine months of 1948 are estimated to have reached ap- 
proximately $20 million. Thus rubber is Siam’s second 
largest earner of dollars, exceeded only by rice. Exchange 
control regulations provide that 20 per cent of foreign 
exchange receipts from rubber must be turned over to 
the Bank of Siam. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 


merce Weekly, Washington, D. C., December 20, 
1948. 
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Financial Settlements with British Borneo 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has stated that 
the Governments of North Borneo, Sarawak, and Brunei 
will receive £2 million under the War Damage Com- 
pensation Scheme, of which about £0.8 million will be in 
grants and the remainder in interest-free loans. A grant 
for reconstruction totaling £1.1 million will be made to 
North Borneo for the two years 1949 and 1950. Sarawak 
will receive an increase of £0.5 million in its allocation 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 
Source: Records and Statistics, Supplement to The Econ- 

omist, London, England, December 18, 1948. 


Proposed Reduction In Philippine 
Imports of American Cigarettes 


The newly-established Philippine Import Control Board 
recently proposed a reduction of about 45 per cent in 
imports of cigarettes, in order to conserve dollar ex- 
change. The Board’s proposal would limit imports in 
1949 to about 4.9 billion cigarettes, compared with the 
1947 total of about 9.2 billion. Practically all Philippine 
cigarette imports originate in the United States. Last 
year, imports from the U. S. were about four times the 
1934-38 average. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Washington, D. C., December 20, 
1948. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Structural Changes In U.S. Economy 


Marked structural changes have occurred in the U. S. 
economy since 1929, according to a recent study by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The greatest changes 
have been in manufacturing and trade. These two in- 
dustrial divisions accounted for almost half of the total 
national income in 1947, a considerably larger percentage 
than in 1929. The percentages contributed by each of 
the other private industrial divisions (e.g., mining, com- 
munications, services, transportation, etc.) have been 
reduced noticeably. The 1947 contribution of agricul- 
ture was slightly larger than in 1929, despite a marked 
decline in the proportion of workers engaged in agri- 
cultural production. 

More than one third of total production in 1947 
was contributed by four groups of approximately equal 
size: agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, 9.5 per cent; 
the service industries, 9.3 per cent; government and 
government enterprises, 9.2 per cent; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate, 8.1 per cent. 

The study also classifies industries according to their 
relative cyclical stability. Among the most stable indus- 
tries are tobacco manufacturing, public utilities, trucking 
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and warehousing, anthracite mining, and social services. 
The industries most subject to cyclical variation include 
all of the metal mining and manufacturing industries, 
lumber, stone, clay, and glass, petroleum, and coal. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Press Release, 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1948. 


U.S. te Continue British Token Import Plan 


The British Token Import Plan will be continued in 
the United States during 1949, with the number of items 
on the list remaining at 197, the same as in 1948. The 
United Kingdom has announced that it will not accept 
applications to add commodities to the list. 

Under the Plan, U.S. manufacturers of commodities 
on the approved list may export annually to the U.K. 
up to 20 per cent of the value of their average annual 
shipments to the U.K. in the base years 1936, 1937, and 
1938. The Office of International Trade acts as certify- 
ing agent of the manufacturers’ statements of eligibility 
and prewar exports, and issues certificates which are 
forwarded by the U.S. exporters to British importers 
for use in applying to their Government for import 
permits. 

This arrangement, originally established on July 5, 
1946, permits U.S. manufacturers with firm prewar 
trade connections in the U.K. to export to the U.K. 
token shipments of specified commodities, which the 
British Government had prohibited during the war. The 
Token Import Plan operates on a calendar year basis, 
and is applicable not only to the U.S. but also to certain 
other countries. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Press Release, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1948. 


Relaxation of U.S. Export Controls 


U.S. exports of corn, rye, and rye flour to countries 
in the Western Hemisphere and to the Philippines will 
not require licenses after December 24. This decision 
was made because of an improvement in the domestic 
supply. Licenses will still be required for exports of 
these three commodities to other destinations. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Press Release, 
Washington, D. C., December 16, 1948. 


Canada Relaxes Import Controls 


On December 15, Canada’s Minister of Finance an- 
nounced certain relaxations, to become effective January 
1, 1949, in the emergency import restrictions, instituted 
on November 17, 1947. Import prohibitions are being 
removed from such commodities as fresh and canned 
meats, poultry, shell fish, eggs, prepared cereals, con- 
densed milk, beans, peas, cigars and cigarettes, lubri- 
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cating oils and greases, nonelectric signs, and door 
frames. Cleaned rice is also removed from the prohibited 
list, but imports will continue to be controlled in con- 
formity with international allocations. The only food- 
stuffs now remaining on the prohibited list are certain 
fruits and vegetables which will probably be dropped by 
July. 

Cheese and unmanufactured leather of all kinds, which 
have hitherto been under import quota restrictions, will 
be unrestricted, while a number of goods presently pro- 
hibited will be subject to quota. Included among these 
last items are bathtubs and other iron or steel plumbing 
fixtures, stoves, furnaces and other cooking and heating 
equipment, furniture of all kinds, and dressed furs, 
Domestic sewing machines, which had been prohibited, 
may be imported after the first of the year, subject to 
permit from the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Returning Canadian travelers will once more be allowed 
to bring back incidental personal purchases valued at 
not more than $100, provided that they have been out of 
the country 48 hours or more. The present ration of 
funds for pleasure travel, however, remains unchanged. 

The entire textile list, under a quota of 32 per cent of 
imports in the year ended June 30, 1947, remains un- 
touched by the relaxations. Prohibitions on lumber except 
for special processed items, “pulp” magazines and comics, 
electrical equipment with the exception of electric stoves, 
radios, jewelry, and a wide range of trinkets and luxury 
goods are also maintained. 

Progress in bringing payments between the United 
States and Canada into better balance was cited by the 
Minister as the reason for the relaxations. For the first 
nine months of 1948, Canada’s trade deficit with the 
U.S. was $266 million, $453 million below that for the 
same period of the previous year. Total holdings of gold 
and U.S. dollars at the end of September amounted to 
$855 million, up from $742 million on June 30, 1948 and 
$502 million on December 31, 1947. The June figure, 
however, included $140 million borrowed from U.S. 
sources while the September figure included a net of 
$150 million in-U.S. borrowings. 

Sources: Canada, Department of Finance, Press Releases, 
Ottawa, Canada, December 15, 1948; The Globe 
and Mail, Toronto, Canada, December 16, 1948. 


Canada Legalizes Margarine Manufacture 


The Supreme Court of Canada has ruled that Section 
5(a) of the Dairy Industry Act is ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada, insofar as it prohibits the manu- 
facture and sale of margarine. The Court has also ruled 
that the Dominion Government has the right to continue 
prohibiting the import of margarine. This latter pro- 
hibition is expected to be lifted, however, as a result of 
Canada’s obligation under the Geneva Trade Agreements. 
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The Court’s decision reverses a prohibition in existence 
since 1886. It is not yet known if there will be an appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London. 
While the provinces may now institute regulations to 
prevent too rapid growth of the butter substitute industry, 
the Press considers it unlikely that any province will 
impose a complete ban on manufacture and sale. 

The Department of Health and Welfare is reported to 
be establishing production standards, and Canada Packers 
Ltd. expects to put margarine into the stores before the 
end of December. It is estimated that it will sell at less 
than 50 cents a pound. Production may be slow for a 
time, however, as oils and fats are still under international 
quota. Canada has already made known her needs for 
the first quarter of 1949, and may have difficulty. in getting 
extra amounts of such edible oils as cottonseed and soy- 
bean oil. ah 
Sources: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, Decem- 
ber 15, 1948; Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg, 
Canada, December 16, 1948. 


LATIN AMERICA 


President of Brazil Orders Economy 


President Dutra of Brazil has sent a circular letter to 
the ministers of state and directors of Government agen- 
cies advising them that because of the large deficit in the 
1949 budget he had decided to adopt economy measures. 
He listed several such measures, including a reduction in 
the armed forces. Expenditures are not to exceed 
budgetary appropriations. 

According to the Minister of Finance, the state of the 
country was good, and the Treasury had more than two 
billion cruzeiros in the Bank of Brazil, of which only 
200 million is being used to meet expenditures of 600 
million as a result of the recent salary increase granted 
to federal employees. He added that the Government 
has not ordered new currency to be issued, but that if 
there were any new issue it would be to provide for other 
Government requirements and the usual increase in 
business at the end of the year. Any such increases, how- 
ever, would be eliminated in the first few months of 1949. 
Source: Brazilian Embassy, Boletim Radiotelegrafico do 

Ministerio das Relacoes Exteriores, Washington, 


D. C., December 15, 1948. 


Brazilian Steel Production Rises 


The production of steel ingots in Brazil rose steadily 
from 21 thousand tons in 1930 to 114 thousand in 1939 
and to 388 thousand in 1947. Production in the first nine 
months of this year was 357 thousand tons, or an annual 
rate of 476 thousand tons (22.7 per cent above 1947). It 
is expected that within two months the steel plant of Volta 
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Redonda will be operating at full capacity at a rate of 
250 thousand tons a year. This, the largest plant, together 
with the 24 other steel producers in Brazil, now supplies 
50 per cent of domestic consumption. With Volta Re- 
donda in full operation, production should be substantial- 
ly higher in 1948 than indicated by output in the first 
nine months. 
Source: Brazilian Embassy, Boletim Radiotelegrafico do 
Ministerio das Relacoes Exteriores, Washington, 
D. C., December 20, 1948. 


OTHER BRITISH COUNTRIES 
Australian Dollar Trade and Policy 


As an immediate measure Australia is endeavoring to 
divert exports to the dollar area wherever possible. Long- 
term policy is to foster industries likely to save or to 
earn dollars. Exports of food to the United States are 
included in the latter category. Imports of goods, pre- 
viously purchased in dollars, from soft currency areas are 
being encouraged. 

It is hoped that exports to dollar areas will reach £A 50 
million in the current trade year, an increase of £A 11 
million over 1947-48. During the four months ended 
October 31, 1948, the deficit on visible account with 
North America was £A 2 million as against £A 26 million 
in the previous year. The balance on invisible account 
remains substantially adverse. 

Sources: The Times, London, England, December 11 and 
15, 1948. 


South African Reserves 


South African reserves have been declining since May. 
Reserve requirements were eased in October when the 
minimum legal ratio of gold cover was reduced to 25 per 
cent. The new ratio was first published in the return of 
the South African Reserve Bank of October 15, when it 
was 41.1] per cent and gold holdings were £64 million. 
In the week ended December 10, gold holdings fell to 
£44 million, and the ratio of gold holdings to liabilities 
to the public dropped to 29.9 per cent. Sterling holdings 
fell in the same week to £42.2 million. On December 14, 
for the first time, a purchase was made from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of US$10 million. 

The Governor of the South African Reserve Bank 
stated on December 17 that gold reserves might tempo- 
rarily fall below the 25 per cent statutory minimum cover. 
As soon as the full effect of import control was felt, the 
gold drain should stop. Thereafter the position should 
improve because the great majority of importers of con- 
sumers’ goods would have used up their exchange quotas 
for imports from nonsterling area countries at least until 
June 30, 1949 and in many cases well beyond that date. 
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A unilateral devaluation of the Union currency was 
considered by the Governor as offering no real solution 
to current problems. Under such inflationary conditions 
as exist at present, there would be little likelihood that 
the gold mining industry would derive any net benefit. 
The repercussions of devaluation on the Union’s economy 
and on international relationships also had to be taken 
into account. Unilateral devaluation should therefore be 
regarded as a desperate measure. 

The Governor also said that the inflationary pressure 
caused by the inflow of sterling capital was aggravated 
by the persistent increase in bank credit. The combined 
advances and discounts of banks in the Union increased 
from about £114 million in December 1947 to £152 
million in October 1948. A substantial part of this had 
gone into buying and holding imported commodities, 
notwithstanding the request to the banks in October 1947 
not to increase credit facilities for the financing of im- 
ports of consumers’ goods. The necessity for some con- 
traction of bank credit must be faced. The banks have 
accordingly been asked to contract credit facilities for 
nonproductive purposes and for less essential and over- 
developed industries. The general aim is a gradual re- 
adjustment from an abnormally inflated level of credit 
and economic activity. 

Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Decem- 
ber 16 and 18, 1948. 


South African Balance of Payments 


Preliminary estimates of the balance of payments of 
the Union of South Africa for the first nine months of 
1948 were issued on December 15. The deficit on current 
account with countries outside the sterling area was £134 
million, and with the sterling area £60 million, both ex- 
cluding gold transactions. If gold production of £75 
million is taken into account, the over-all current deficit 
for the first nine months is £119 million. 

The deficit with countries outside the sterling area was 
financed by gold sales of £91 million, the use of £10 
million nonsterling assets, and by making £33 million of 
nonsterling area payments through London. In settlement 
of such payments through London, £24 million of gold 
was sold to the Bank of England in this period. The 
capital inflow from the sterling area was £75 million, all 
of which, according to The Economist, occurred in the 
first half of 1948. 

Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Decem- 
ber 16, 1948; The Economist, London, England, 
December 18, 1948. 


The News Survey will not be published on 
December 30, 1948 or January 6, 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Northern Rhodesian Copper Refinery 


An electrolytic copper refinery will be established bv 
the Mufulira Copper Mines at Mufulira in the Northern 
Rhodesian copper belt. The plant will have an initial 
capacity of 36,000 long tons of electrolytic copper per 
annum and is expected to cost about £1.5 million. Pro- 
duction of cathodes is expected to start in 1952. 
Sources: The Financial Times, London, England, Decem- 

ber 6, 1948; The Wall Street Journal, New 
York, N. Y., December 7, 1948. 


Sales of Sisal to U.S. 


Ten thousand tons of sisal have been sold from stocks 
in East Africa to the U.S. Government for stockpiling. 
Payment will be made from the ECA counterpart funds. 
Source: The Times, London, England, December 15, 

1948. 


Jamaican Dollar Deficit 


It is officially stated in Jamaica that the adverse dollar 
balance this year will be 40 per cent below that of 1947, 
when it was $40 million. 


Source: The Crown Colonist, London, England, Septem- 
ber 1948. 


Trade of Cyprus 


Cypriote imports in the first half of 1948 were £8.7 
million while exports were only £1.9 million. This trade 
deficit of £7 million compares with £8 million for the 
whole of 1947. Means are being sought to curtail imports. 


Source: The Crown Colonist, London, England, Septem- 
ber 1948. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on materi- 
al published in newspapers, periodicals, official docu- 
ments, and other publications as cited at the end 
of each note. Explanatory material may be added, 
but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. There- 
fore any views expressed are taken from the sources 
quoted and are not necessarily those of the Fund. 
Since space limitations prevent a complete or ex- 
haustive presentation of all relevant news items, 
preference is given to material which bears most 
directly on the business of the Fund and which 
may not have been covered widely in the press 
throughout the world. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Camille Gutt, Chairman of the Executive Board 
and Managing Director 
1818 H Street N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
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Items are presented by countries insofar as possible. Subjects pertaining to areas 
are included under the heading “General,” pp. vii-viii. References are to pages. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Foreign trade, 169 


ALBANIA 
Trade agreement with Bulgaria, 114 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 
Foreign trade, 35 


ARGENTINA 
Banking situation, 87 
Budget, 55 
Credit policy, 87 
Food agreement with U.K., 187 
Foreign exchange 
Controls, 32 
Rates, 16 
Foreign trade restrictions, 32, 66, 171 
Grain production costs, 132 
Inflation, 148 
Investment, foreign, 32 
Money supply, 87, 148 
Payments agreements 
Belgium, 58, 66 
Brazil, 171 
Czechoslovakia, 144 
Uruguay, 87, 172 
Yugoslavia, 123 
Trade agreements 
Denmark, 150 
Hungary, 19, 100 
India, 161 
Peru, 64 
Yugoslavia, 123 


AUSTRALIA 
Aid to U.K., 87 
Anti-depression policy, 132 
Automobile production, 16 
Banking, nationalization of, 64 
Budget, 96 
Commonwealth Bank appointments, 188 
Dollar earnings, 64, 72 
Dollar loan proposal, 16 
Economic cooperation with New Zea- 
land, 16 
Foreign exchange rates, 72 
Foreign trade, 56, 211 
Restrictions, 72 
Income, national, 96 
Industrial investment, 47 
IMF Governor, 116 
Loan to Czechoslovakia, 132 
Price controls and subsidies, 80 
Public works program, 132 
Trade agreements 
India, 52 
United Kingdom, 81 
Wool 
Exports, 24 


Production, 88 


Purchase credit to Czechoslovakia, 
132 


AUSTRIA 


Agricultural subsidies, 117 
Aid from U.S., 13, 85, 176, 199 
Budget, 117, 183 
ECA counterpart funds, 167 
ERP deliveries, financing of, 113 
Food prices, 184 
IMF Governor, 104 
IMF and IBRD membership, 80 
Labor agreement, 117 
Price changes, 117, 184 
Trade agreements 

Bulgaria, 160 

Germany, Bizone, 99 

Poland, 42 

Yugoslavia, 92 
Wage agreement, 117 


BAHAMAS 


Foreign exchange control, 164 


BELGIUM 


Aid from U.S., 186 
Balance of payments with France, 206 
Borderworkers, payment of by France, 
18, 206 
Budget, 134 
Coal imports from Poland, 198 
Employment, 173 
Fiscal reforms, 166 
Foreign trade, 18 
Export tax, 50 
Restrictions, 66, 171 
German Bizone transit shipments, 143, 
190 
National Bank advances to Treasury, 
118 
Payments agreements 
Argentina, 58, 66 
Norway, 174 
Property agreement with Poland, 174 
Steel exports, 74 
Taxation, 166 . 
Trade agreements 
Denmark, 159 
Germany, Bizone, 66 
Hungary, 19 
Poland, 174, 196, 198 
Rumania, 100 
Switzerland, 150 
Wheat crop, 90 


BOLIVIA 


Debt, foreign, 15 
IMF Governor, 140 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 155 
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BRAZIL 
Balance of payments, 17, 187 
Budget, 17, 156, 195 
Economy measures, 211 
Financial negotiations with U.K., 123 
Foreign exchange 
Budget, 187 
Controls, 17, 179 
Par value, 17 
Foreign trade, 47, 140 
Gold coinage, 40 
Iron ore shipments, 204 
Loans 
From Export-Import Bank, 155 
From IBRD, 179 
Manganese shipments, 204 
Municipal finances, 87 
Payments agreements 
Argentina, 171 
Czechoslovakia, 144 
Petroleum refineries, Government pur- 
chase of, 163 
Steel production, 211 
Taxation, 87 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Development program, 172 


BULGARIA 
Agricultural production, 114, 136 
Development program, 136 
Economic relations with Yugoslavia, 
114 
Financial claims of U.S.S.R., 100 
Foreign trade, 4, 28, 136 
Industrial production, 136 
Interest rates, 152 
Rationing, food, 177 
Trade agreements 
Albania, 114 
Austria, 160 
Germany, Eastern Zone, 160 
Hungary, 119 
Poland, 160 
Rumania, 28 


BURMA 
Currency requirements, 138 
Investment, Indian, 84 
Rice production, 169 


CANADA 

Agriculture 

Income, 95 

Outlook, 71, 116 
Aircraft sales to U.K., 38 
Bank of Canada report, 15 
Beef exports, 63 
Bond issue in U.S., 30 
Butter imports, 131 





CANADA—Continued 


Commercial policy, 46 
Commodity controls, 163 
Construction industry, 46, 179 
Controls 
Commodity, 163 
Rental, 163 
Trade, 22, 46, 122, 147, 162, 210 
Travel, 162 
Cost of living 
Commission appointed, 38 
Committee report, 15 
Index, 15, 63, 139 
Employment, 86 
Farm 
See Agriculture. 
Food agreement with U.K., 203 
Foreign exchange reserves, 7, 131, 210 
Foreign trade, 14, 54, 115, 171 
Export controls, 22 
Exports under ECA, 8 
Import controls, 46, 122, 147, 162, 210 
Gold production, 55, 139 
Government surplus, 38, 187 
Hydroelectric power crisis, 122 
Immigration, 79 
Income 
Farm, 95 
Labor, 139 
Industrial expansion, 31 
Inventories, 70 
Investment 
British, in Canada, 70 
Forecast for 1948, 23 
Iron ore industry, 79, 195 
Labor force, 86 
Labor income, 139 
Loans 
Extended by Canada, 14, 38, 95, 122 
Received from Export-Import Bank, 
30, 131, 195 
Margarine, legalization of, 131, 210 
Newfoundland, confederation with 
Canada, 39 
Payrolls, 86 
Petroleum production, 122 
Potato exports, 194 
Potato surplus, 147 
Prices 
Retail and wholesale, 63 
Subsidies, 46 
See also Cost of living. 
Pulp and paper industry, 103 
Rental controls, 163 
Securities trade, 79 
Steel industry 
Imports, 155, 203 
Production, 203 
Taxation, 46 
Tourist trade, 103 
Travel restrictions, 103, 162 
Wheat 
Agreement with U.K., 55 
Production, 55 


CEYLON 
Budget, 192 
Food imports, 21 
Import controls, 192 
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CHILE 

Bonds, dollar, 195 

Chemical production, 80 

Copper industry 
Exports, 87 
Investment agreement, 31 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 71, 
155 

Payments agreement with U.K., 8, 23 


CHINA 
Aid from U.S., 6, 7, 36, 45, 85, 146 
Banking, Joint Office of Government 
Banks, 161 
Barter agreement with Japan, 121 
Budget, 12 
Currency reform program, 65, 77, 93, 
121, 169, 201 
Debt, Government, 102, 178 
Economic reforms, 65 
Finance Minister, appointment of, 178 
Foreign exchange 
Controls, 185 
Reserves, 94 
Foreign trade, 115, 209 
Import quotas, 137 
Restrictions, 53, 61, 69 
Gold and silver reserves, 121 
Government debt, 102, 178 
Industrial shares, sales of, 153 
IMF Governor, 24 
Investment from overseas, 61 
NRC production, 21 
Note circulation, 77 
Price changes, 77, 169 
Smuggling, anti-smuggling pact with 
Hong Kong, 129 
Tariff and trade agreement signed, 29 
Taxation, 84 


CHRISTMAS ISLANDS 
Phosphate industry, 188 


COLOMBIA 

Budget, 156 

Coffee exports, 71 

Foreign exchange 
Controls, 139 
Peso devaluation, 205 
Reserves, 179 

Gold production, 47 

Gold reserves, 179 

Loan from Export-Import Bank, 155 

Money supply, 64, 187 

Petroleum industry, 132 

Price changes, 64, 104, 187 


COSTA RICA 
Banking reforms, 147 
Banks, nationalization of, 8, 39 
Business conditions, 39 
Foreign exchange 
Controls, 147, 203 
Rates, 39, 203 
Price changes, 39 


CUBA 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 155 
Sugar production, 87 
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CYPRUS 
Foreign trade, 212 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Financial situation, 75 
Five-Year Plan, 91, 151 
Foreign trade, 19, 67, 128, 191 
Industrial production, 59 
IMF Governor, 64 
IMF, purchase of exchange from, 116 
Investments, 27 
Lend-lease accounts, settlement of, 119 
Loan from Australia, 132 
Payments agreements 
Argentina, 144 
Brazil, 144 
Price controls, 91 
Price system, double, 167 
Rationing, food, 176 
Taxation, 207 
Trade agreements 
Finland, 160 
France, 43 
Germany, Eastern Zone, 43 
Hungary, 19 
India, 52 
Pakistan, 161 
Poland, 11, 43 
U.S.S.R., 144 
Wool-purchase credit from Australia, 
132 


DENMARK 
Balance of payments, 174 
Bank reserves, 190 
Bond prices, 134 
Budgets, 26, 174 
Debt to U.K., 134 
Development program, 141 
Employment, 190 
Foreign trade, 3, 26, 82, 125 
Four-year program, 141 
Restrictions, 125 
Investment program, 141 
Meat exports, 83 
Merchant marine, 57 
Monetary policy, 190 
National wealth, 26 
Payments agreements 
Germany, Bizone, 74 
Italy, 19, 32, 88 
Rationing, commodity, 125 
Securities market, 134 
Trade agreements 
Argentina, 150 
Belgium, 159 
Germany, Bizone, 74 
Iran, 93 
United Kingdom, 99 
Trade monopoly in Greenland, 90 
Wage rates, 74 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Sugar sales, 163 


ECUADOR 
Debt, domestic, 139 
Exchange reserves, 139 
Import controls, 123 
Money supply, 139 
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EGYPT 


Aswan Dam project, 100, 120 

Budget, 68 

Central Bank, 93 

Cotton market, 20, 76, 83, 137, 169, 208 

Financial agreement with U.K., 120, 
200 

Foreign trade, 120 

Gold prices, 59 

Industrial bank, 59 

Investment, U. S., 184 

Loan to Iraq, 129 

Payments agreements 
European countries, 28 
Switzerland, 128 

Rayon industry, 184 

Rice exports, 152 

Trade agreements 
European countries, 28 
Germany, Bizone, 160 


EIRE 
Aid from U.S., 7 
Foreign trade, 49 
Trade agreement with U.K., 2 


EL SALVADOR 
Agricultural production, 155 
Economic developments, 23 


FAROE ISLANDS 
Membership in sterling area, 167 


FIJI 
Exchange rates, 172 


FINLAND 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, 90, 
159 
Payments agreement with Turkey, 128 
Reparations payments to U.S.S.R., 51 
Taxation, 112 
Trade agreements 
Czechoslovakia, 160 
Turkey, 128 


| FRANCE 


Agricultural situation, 197 
Aid from U.S., 13, 18 
See also ECA. 
Balance of payments, 206 
Belgian borderworkers, payment of, 
18, 206 
Budget, 57, 81, 111, 197 
Coal strike, 158, 182, 190, 196 
Coal supply, 82 
Cotton imports, 10, 190 
Credit restrictions, 126 
Customs union with Italy, 118 
ECA 
Agreement with U.S., 18 
Counterpart funds, 111, 158 
Economic program, 1, 57, 111 
“Electricité de France” investment 
program, 33 
Film agreement with U. S., 98 
Financial agreements 
Lebanon, 5, 83, 93 
Switzerland, 25 
Financial program, 57, 111 
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Food situation 
Prices, 158, 166 
Rationing, 50, 197 
Supplies, 50, 197 
Foreign exchange rates, 133, 142, 157, 
205 
Forward market, 3, 16 
Foreign trade, 49, 118, 182 
Import controls, 173 
Import program, 190 
Gasoline stocks, 190 
Gold production in overseas territories, 
73 
Industrial production, 1, 182, 196 
Interest rates, 90, 126, 166 
Investment, 1 
Iron and steel industry, 159 
Labor situation, 1 
Monnet Plan, 1, 34, 57 
Payments agreements 
Egypt, 28 
Italy, 157 
Portugal, 3 
Switzerland, 50, 182 
Price changes, 82, 90, 126, 158, 166 
Properties agreement with Italy, 83 
Queuille fiscal program, 111 
Rationing, food, 50 
Reynaud fiscal program, 57 
Securities market, 42, 82, 142, 166 
Tariff policy, 173 
Taxation, 65, 111, 126 
Textile industry, 65 
Tourist receipts, 74 
Trade agreements 
Czechoslovakia, 43 
Egypt, 28 
Greece, 51 
Portugal, 3 
Switzerland, 182 
Wages, 90, 126 
Wheat production, 50 
Wool exports, 98 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Exchange rates, 6, 193 
Import controls, 178 
Rice production, 169 


FRENCH MOROCCO 
Capital transfers, 150 
Gold market, 90 


GERMANY 
Bizone 
Foreign trade, 33, 59, 207 


Payments agreement with Denmark, 
74 


Trade agreements 
Austria, 99 
Belgium, 66 
Denmark, 74 
Egypt, 160 
Italy, 99 
Netherlands, 58 
Turkey, 152 
Uruguay, 167 


Transit shipments via Benelux ports, 


148, 190 
Eastern Zone 
Currency reform, 67 
Development program, 74 
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Trade agreements 
Bulgaria, 160 
Czechoslovakia, 43 
Western Zone 
Blocked assets, 127 
Foreign exchange rates, 59, 66 
Foreign remittances, 66 
Foreign trade 
Export controls, 191 
Trade merger, 159 
Interest rates, 42 
Monetary reform, 127 
Note circulation, 143 
Reparations allocations, 100, 143 
Tax reform, 11 
Trade agreement with India, 84 


GREECE 


Agriculture 

Credits, 113 

Outlook, 127 

Prices, 27, 191 
Aid from U. S., 7, 85, 130 

See also ECA. 
Balance of payments, 27 
Bank reserve requirements, 119 
Budgets, 119, 199 
Cost-of-living index, 113 
ECA counterpart funds, 154 
Financial developments, 113 
Foreign exchange 

Certificates, 145 

Controls, 173 

Rates, 130 
Foreign trade, 27, 130 

Imports, gifts, 173 
Gold sales, 168 
Industrial production, 168, 191 
Inflation, 130 
Interest rates, 151 
Merchant Marine, 127 
Payments agreement with Sweden, 51 
Price changes, 27, 113, 180, 168, 191 
Trade agreements 

France, 51 

Sweden, 51 


GREENLAND 


Danish trade monopoly, 90 


HONDURAS 


Business conditions, 15 


HONG KONG 


Anti-smuggling pact with China, 129 
Foreign exchange controls, 37, 94 
Foreign trade, 77 

Restrictions, 94 


HUNGARY 


Agricultural prospects, 91 
Financial claims of Switzerland, 200 
Payments agreement with Switzerland, 
176, 200 
Rationing, food, 91 
Three-Year Plan, 75 
Trade agreements 
Argentina, 19, 100 
Belgium, 19 
Bulgaria, 119 
Czechoslovakia, 19 


HUNGARY—Continued 
Trade agreements—Continued 
Poland, 11 
Sweden, 168 
Switzerland, 176 
U.S.S.R., 19, 168 


ICELAND 
Foreign trade, 26 


INDIA 
Bank advances, 120 
Bank nationalization, 77 
Bombay Plan, 5 
Capital requirements, 137 
Coal output, 102 
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